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the University of Michigan and the National Opinion Research Center between 1971 and 1976. He found no consistent or significant differences in patterns of life satisfaction between full-time homemakers and employed wives.41 One study emphasized that employed mothers experience more anxiety and guilt but also have better self-concepts and enjoy their children more (Railings and Nye, 1979). Other studies, however, found that less-educated homemakers were considerably more satisfied than more highly educated ones (Nye, 1963) and that more educated, employed wives were more satisfied than less educated ones (Burke and Weir, 1976; Hoffman and Nye, 1974; Johnson, 1978). These findings are likely to be related to the more attractive opportunities of the more highly educated in the job market, as well as their less traditional attitudes. Women who work part time are generally the most satisfied (Johnson, 1978). There is also evidence that family income and family size interact with work status in determining the wife's satisfaction (Blood, 1963; Feld, 1963; Feldman and Feldman, 1973; Ferree, 1976; Cover, 1963; Nye and Hoffman, 1963).
Whatever the exact findings of these numerous studies, they are likely to be biased against discovering a positive effect of labor force participation on marital satisfaction. If, as is entirely probable, women who have higher ambitions and more demanding standards or are dissatisfied with their marriage enter the labor market, a negative (or less positive) correlation is likely to be found, even if employment increases their satisfaction. What we would need to know is whether women in and out of the labor force would be more or less satisfied if their work status were different.
In virtually all other respects the effects on the woman's outlook and attitude of working outside the home appear consistently positive. Women in the labor market are more likely to exceed their life expectancy as calculated by actuarial tables (Palmore and Stone, 1973). They tend to experience better physical and mental health and greater satisfaction with life in general (Burke and Weir, 1976; Feld, 1963) and have higher self-esteem (Birnbaum, 1971; Feldman and Feldman, 1973; Ohlbaum, 1971). In a national sample, 76 percent of working women said they would go on working even if they did not need to (Dubnoff et al., 1978). While there is likely to be a problem of positive bias, since healthier,
41 The many studies on this topic were conducted over a rather long period of time, which raises the question of whether the different findings might be caused by changes that took place during the approximately two decades covered. A careful examination leads us to reject this explanation. Negative effects of employment are found both in 1960 and 1967, no effects in 1963 and 1978, and positive effects in 1963 and 1976.n (1980).
